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FILM PRODUCTION 


The U. S. Army is moving fast with 
the largest training film program ever 
undertaken in this country. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five reels on military 
problems are being rushed to comple- 
tion and only a limitation on person- 
nel prevents the number from grow- 
ing larger, according to Lt. Col. M. E. 
Gillette in an interview with FILM 
NEWS at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, 
home of the Signal Corps. 

The motion picture unit at present 
consists of 14 officers, 38 enlisted men 
and 20 civilian employees. Under the 
Selective Service Act, recruits with 
film experience from Hollywood and 
New York are arriving at frequent 
intervals, and the staff will probably 
be tripled before the peak is reached. 

Hollywood has made its first con- 
tribution to the program, and the 
War Department has accepted two 
initial films produced by the Research 
Council of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences at 20th 
Century Fox under the direction of 
John Ford and Irving Pichel. The 
films are on the subject of general 
personal hygiene and contagious dis- 
eases. Although all production and 
administration overhead were con- 
tributed by the motion picture indus- 
try as a whole, the budget for these 
films runs several times higher than 
the Army’s own productions, and, it is 
reported, dramatization is in excess 
of training requirements. A third film 


TWO 


dealing with military customs and 
courtesies is now in production on the 
Coast. It is clear, however, that pro- 
duction there will not reach the astro- 
nomical proportions predicted by 
publicity men. Production will more 
likely remain centered at Fort Mon- 
mouth, Wright Field (aviation pro- 
duction center) and other Army loca- 
tion points. 

At present, the Signal Corps area 
at Fort Monmouth, like other centers 
of defense construction, is in a condi- 
tion of frantic expansion. Radio, tele- 
graph, carrier pigeon and aircraft de- 
tection training are going forward 
amid a large-scale building program 
that is creating accommodations for 
7,000 men by June. With space at a 
premium, the Training Film unit is 
located in a former dance hall, 
remotely situated in the midst of New 
Jersey scrub pines. Editing and ani- 
mating equipment is installed, and 
rushes sent up from a location unit at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, showing ex- 
cellent photographic quality, were 
being screened when the center was 
visited. 

In its motion pictures, the Army 
wastes no time with entertainment 
values and human interest. It is be- 
lieved that any introduction of hu- 
mor weakens the effectiveness of the 
content, since soldiers become more 
intent on anticipating the jokes than 

(Continued on page six) 
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LEAVE THE PROPAGANDA 
THE AXIS 


Anita Brenner, the author of this 
article, is well qualified in the subject 
of Latin-American relations. She was 
born in Mexico, educated partly at 
the University of Mexico and received 
one of the first Guggenheim Latin- 
American fellowships. A former New 
York TIMEs special correspondent in 
Spain, and Latin-American editor of 
THE NATION, she is the author of 
numerous articles about Latin-Amer- 
ica, and a book about Mexico, “Idols 
Behind Altars.” 


WW danger has made us discover 
America. We have suddenly been 
made to realize that we are not alone 
on this hemisphere, and that our 
strength, economic and social as well 
as military, is not isolated. We now 
wonder whether the people of the 
United States can be, in world strug- 
gle, any stronger than the weakest 
Latin-American country through 
which we can be made vulnerable. 
This question, new to us, has long 
been part of the thinking of several 
European governments, particularly 
the German and the Russian. System- 
atic propaganda, seeking to establish 
that one hundred and thirty million 
Americans want only to further im- 
perialist control and conquest in 


Latin America, has been going on for 
many years. It has been consider- 
ably strengthened by the fact that 
there has been virtually no cultural 
or social contact and interchange be- 
tween the peoples, and that the record 
of American companies and the 
American State Department has 
tended to bear out that accusation. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the people 
of Latin America look upon the 
United States with suspicion and fear, 
acuter the closer they are to us. A 
smaller number among the middle 
and upper classes in Latin American 
countries have studied in the United 
States, read our books, spent time in 
our cities; they know us far better 
than we know them, but few admire 
us. Our only friends are as a rule 
either scientists and technicians, or 
liberals and labor people, artists and 
writers. They are our friends only 
conditionally, that is, because they 
now consider friendship with the 
United States a lesser danger than 
totalitarian penetration. 

The Axis propagandists know the 
social make-up of Latin American 
countries well, and so distribute and 
shape their work accordingly. The 
Nazis, Spanish Falangists, Italian 
Fascists, and Stalinists work in tacit 
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and sometimes open collaboration 
with each other, but there is a divi- 
sion of labor. The Nazis concentrate 
on buying up radio stations, news- 
papers, or people who control them; 
and also on winning over, by what- 
ever means, key politicals. They 
sometimes subsidize political organi- 
zations, but as a rule they prefer to 
work indirectly, using the Spanish 
Falanges as the facade. The Falangists 
propagandize for the upper classes. 
Their theme-song is that the U. S. 
lives under a system so corrupt and 
inefficient that it cannot withstand 
the struggle with totalitarianism. 
Books, movies, radio broadcasts, all 
tend to build up the picture of the 
earful might of the totalitarian 
countries, as against blundering in- 
eptitude in the U. S. Fear, plus greed, 
are the feelings they work on. 

The Stalinists meanwhile direct 
their work toward labor and the 
peasants, who together constitute 
eighty to ninety per cent of the popu- 
lation. Such people know the U. S. 
not at all, and Americans only in the 
persons of the general managers of 
the companies with which they may 
have come in contact. The message 
harped upon, here, is that Americans 
seek only to use, to exploit, to gouge 
and fleece and double-cross the 
weaker peoples of this continent. 
Revolutionary urges, in most coun- 
tries quite inevitable and caused by 
the conditions, are thus harnessed to 
the political needs of the Nazi-Stalin 
entente. Here too, the dominant emo- 
tion worked upon is fear, with the 
potent addition of rage. A consider- 
able proportion of the liberals and 
labor people, the artists and writers 
and professionals, are in active sym- 
pathy with this part of the propagan- 
da machine. And it is useless to deny 
that the record of U. S. official and 
business dealings with Latin America, 
our rather heavy reliance on new- 
world totalitarian governments, our 
short-sightedness in regard to the 
Latin-American peoples, provide am- 
ple basis for such antagonism. 

The problem of trying to undo the 
past, and of trying to build up genu- 
inely solid friendship between the 
Americas, now presents itself. Bet- 
tered relations between governments 
are not enough, particularly consid- 
ering the unstable character and the 
immense unpopularity of most Latin 
American governments. The Amer- 
icas have to be linked, if the links 
are to hold, not from the top but 
horizontally, that is, by friendly 
interchange between institutions, 
individuals, and peoples. This idea has 

(Continued on page seven) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


DEFENSE FILMS 


on defense is rapidly becom- 
ing the predominant theme of in- 
dustrial film production. This month 
Soundmasters, Inc. (1560 B’way., 
N.Y.C.) have completed for General 
Motors’ Public Relations Department 
a new picture entitled Now Is the 
Time . . . a fast-moving three-reel 
sound film designed for exhibition 
before “Family Party” gatherings of 
G.M. workers and their families in 26 
production centers. This film pre- 
sents a report on G.M. defense prog- 
ress, describing the way in which its 
200,000 employees are working day 
and night. It is expected that the 
film will later receive theatrical dis- 
tribution in industrial communities. 

Also designed with a National De- 
fense angle is a series of educational 
sound films for training in automo- 
bile mechanics made by Jam Handy 
(2821 East Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit). Carefully checked from an 
engineering viewpoint and free from 
advertising, the series constitutes an 
introductory approach to automobile 
mechanics for use in automotive shop 
classes and in general science, physics 
and driving courses of high school 
level. Important processes covered 
include mixing of gasoline and air 
within the carburetor, the concept 
of horsepower in gas engines, valve- 
in-head engine construction, lubrica- 
tion, clutch mechanics and the organ- 
ization of the gear system. A more 
exhaustive and technical presentation 
of the subject, specifically designed 
as a complete training course for the 
U. S. Army, is a series of 35 slide- 
film subjects, also made by Jam 
Handy. The motion picture and slide 
film courses are supplementary with 
the film course serving as introductory 
and review material for the more tech- 
nical slide presentation. 


Direct participation by the Govern- 
ment in National Defense production 
of industrial training films began last 
month with the opening of bids for 
the production of a series of 30 one- 
reel films on machine shop work, to 
be made for the Office of Education 
of the Federal Security Agency. 
Bidding was made on the basis of 
synopses submitted by the Govern- 
ment to the producers for the first 
five films of the series, and the con- 
tract will be awarded soon. The com- 
plete training series is composed 
of thirty films: seven on the lathe, 
five on the drill press, three on the 
shaper, five on the milling machine, 
five on the vertical boring mill, and 
five on the horizontal boring mill. 
Each of the film synopses opens with 
a brief sequence showing airplanes, 
trucks, tanks and other staple war 
machines, in which the commentator 
points out the importance of various 
types of machined parts. The scene 
then shifts to the factory for an ex- 
position of working techniques. 

In Hollywood, the Walt Disney Stu- 
dio joins the colors with the creation 
of an Industrial Training Films Unit. 
Disney’s matchless technical equip- 
ment will be adapted to two types of 
work: straightforward animated tech- 
nical and mechanical motion pictures 
and slidefilms for defense industries; 
and films concerned with morale and 
discipline problems among factory 
workers, in which typical personali- 
ties—the wise guy, the chronically 
tardy man, Sloppy Joe, Hasty Harry 
and Little Loud-Mouth—are presented 
in screen cartoons in good-natured yet 
satirical form for in-plant showings. 
Disney’s technique in the propaganda 
field was demonstrated in a Donald 
Duck cartoon he made for Community 
Chest organizations. 


CITY OF HOMES 


Slum life in a big city is the sub- 
ject of City of Homes, a new docu- 
mentary film produced by Irving 
Lerner for the Philadelphia Housing 
Association. Using a family group 
of mother and son to focus its main 
points, the film suggests a solution 
of the slum problem in slum clear- 
ance. The commentary, in_ part 
poetic, was written by Muriel Rukey- 
ser. Joseph David is composer; Roger 
Barlow, photographer. 


RAILROAD PROGRESS 


Tomorrow’s Railroads, a new film 
made by Willard Pictures (130 W. 
46th St., N.Y.C.) shows “the tremen- 
dous strides the railroads have made 
in providing increased safety and 
comfort for their passengers.” The 
Waugh Equipment Company, manu- 
facturers of draft gear and fire grates. 
for whom the picture was made, are 
using it to stimulate interest in rail- 
road progress among railroad men 
and the general public. 


FIRE FILMS 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is sponsoring the distribution 
of six films on fire prevention in con- 
nection with its 75th Anniversary 
which is being celebrated this spring. 
These 16mm sound films were se- 
lected by the American Film Center 
and are available there without charge 
(45 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C.). The 
titles are One Match Can Do It, tell- 
ing of the dangers of forest fires; 
More Dangerous Than Dynamite, 
concerning household fires; Then 
Came July 5th, pointing out fire- 
works hazards and how they may be 
avoided; Approved by the Under- 
writers, showing the way in which 
electrical appliances are tested before 
being given their certificate of safety; 
Sounding the Alarm, giving the cor- 
rect way of reporting fires and dra- 
matizing the dangers that result from 
false alarms; and Sixty Seconds to 
Safety, showing what schools can do 
in a fire prevention program. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
is making these films available free 
only during April and May. They are 
all one reel with the exception of 
Approved by the Underwriters which 
is four reels. 


ANFA 
CONVENTION 


Panel Discussion Sessions on vital 
problems of the visual education and 
non-theatrical motion picture field 
will highlight the program of the 
Third Annual Convention of the 
Allied Non-Theatrical Film Associa- 
tion, according to the Convention 
Committee at its executive offices, 
1600 Broadway, New York City. The 
two-day Convention, which will be 
attended by members from all parts 
of the United States and Canada, will 
be held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, April 18th and 19th. 

The program is scheduled to open 
on Friday, April 18th at 4 P.M. 
with a General Membership Meeting, 
to be followed in the evening by 
panel discussion sessions on the 
following topics: Libraries and Their 
Problems; Legislation and the Non- 
theatrical Field; Projector and 
Equipment Sales; Distribution and 
Projection Servicing of Industrials; 
Distributor Problems; General Wel- 
fare; Utilization of Product. The 
Panel Sessions, beginning at 8 P.M. 
will be open to visitors. 
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AT FILM FORUMS 


The City, documentary film con- 
cerning the problems of modern 
American cities, will be featured in 
a series of library film forums to be 
held in branches of the New York 
Public Library during April and 
May. Screenings will be followed by 
discussions on the subject, “Can we 
plan livable cities?”, conducted by a 
representative of the Citizens’ Hous- 
ing Counsel of New York. The pur- 
pose of the series is to stimulate pub- 
lic interest in city planning. 

The film forums, a national coop- 
erative project sponsored by the 
American Library Association, the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, the National Defense Ad- 
visory Committee, the American As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology, the 
American Film Center, and other 
agencies, have as their theme, “What 
we are defending?” and will show the 
nation’s physical and human re- 
sources and our relations with other 
peoples. Librarians are planning 
book lists and displays to accompany 
showings of documentary films at 
libraries throughout the country. 


SWEDISH FILMS IN U. S. 


Educational films on Sweden are 
now available for rental in the 
United States at the Swedish Travel 
Information Bureau (630 5th Ave., 
N.Y.C.). Sound films are provided 
with explanatory comments in Eng- 
lish and musical accompaniment; 
silent films with English texts. All 
are in l6mm. 

The following sound films have 
been announced: Child Welfare in 
Sweden (1 reel); Physical Training 
in Sweden (1 reel); Swedish Indus- 
tries (2 reels); Swedes at Work and 
Play (2 reels) ; Scenic Sweden — The 
Land and the People (2 reels — in 
preparation) ; and Life in Stockholm 
(1 reel). 

Silent films have the following 
titles: Scenic Sweden—The Land 
and the People (2 reels); Sweden, 
Land of Sunlit Nights (1 reel, color) ; 
Life in Stockholm (1 reel); and 
Swedes at Work and Play (2 reels). 
A series of 16mm silent films on 
Sweden released by the Harmon 
Foundation may also be obtained at 
the Travel Bureau. 
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SLOAN GRANT TO BARD 


Bard College, residential unit of 
Columbia University, has received a 
grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation for research to be done in the 
newly established Institute for Eco- 
nomic Education at the college. The 
new Institute, under the direction of 
Dr. Adolf Sturmthal, assistant pro- 
fessor of Economics, will have as its 
main project a study of educational 
motion pictures as instruments of 
economic education. A laboratory 
will be fitted out at the college to 
show films which have already been 
made, to test audience reaction, and 
to prepare questionnaires. The ques- 
tionnaires will be circulated in the 
communities near the college in con- 
nection with the actual showing of 
educational films, and will be sent out 
to various parts of the country, and 
then evaluated by the Institute. 

“We know little,” says Dr. Sturm- 
thal, the director of the new Insti- 


tute, “about the possible public 
which might be willing to look at an 
educational picture while it would 
not be too eager to listen to a lecture 
on economics or to read scientific 
books. We have insufficient informa- 
tion about how a picture has to be 
produced to please the public which 
it is intended to reach and to edu- 
cate. And we know no more about 
whether such pictures could interest 
people enough in problems of the 
social sciences to induce them to read 
serious books. The Institute for 
Economic Education will study these 
problems, always with regard to edu- 
cation in the field of economics. It 
is hoped to open up new fields for 
moving pictures in which they can 
serve to bring to the people knowl- 
edge of facts not otherwise accessible 
to them and make them understand 
ways of reasoning with which they 
might not otherwise come in contact. 


PUBLISH “FILM INDEX” 


After more than three years of 
research, preparation, and editing, the 
first volume of “The Film Index” is 
now available. 

This volume, “The Film as Art,” 
makes accessible for the first time the 
vast accumulation of information 
about films housed in the many libra- 
ries all over the country. Although 
the digests adhere to accepted bib- 
liographical form, they have been 
made more colorful than is usual by 
the exercise of critical privileges by 
the editors. 

The Index was conceived as a 
guide to the motion picture’s vast 
literature. Although the work in- 
cludes comprehensive references to 
the European film, its total effect is 
to reveal the extent of America’s con- 
tribution to this art. The information 


thus made available is curiously 
varied, and ranges from colorful de- 
tail on personalities to abstruse argu- 
ments on aesthetics. 


The book should prove invaluable 
as a reference for use in formal re- 
search, as a guide for the increasing 
number of students, writers, research- 
ers, and historians who desire a 
systematic approach to the theory 
and practice of the art of the motion 
picture. To the workers in the film 
industry it is certain to become a daily 
necessity. 

The Index was compiled by the 
N.Y.C. WPA Writers Project, under 
the supervision of the Museum of 
Modern Art and is published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. (780 pages, 51 il- 


lustrations, ten dollars) . 


AD FILMS EVALUATED 


The New England Educational 
Film Association (Hanover, N. H.) is 
setting up an evaluating body for its 
region which “will carefully inspect 
commercially sponsored films to see 
that no biased advertising emphasis 
is allowed in a film produced and 
accepted for educational use. These 
panels will also offer advice to pro- 
ducers on proposed films.” Nomina- 
tions have been requested for pre- 
viewing panels. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Four versions of the feature film, 
Abraham Lincoln, produced by D. 
W. Griffith and starring Walter Hus- 
ton, have just been released in 
l6mm by Nu-Art Films, Inc. (145 
W. 45th St., N.Y.C.). Titles are: The 
Entire Life and Career of Abraham 
Lincoln (1% hrs.) ; The Private Life 
and Public Life of Abraham Lincoln 
(1 hr.) ; The Public Life of Abraham 
Lincoln (30 min.); Highlights of 
Lincoln’s Career (11 min.). 
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NEW BRITISH FILMS 


ARRIVE 


A further supply of British films, 
consisting of a number of new sab- 
jects made in wartime, has just ar- 
rived in the United States from 
England. The new films have been 
added to the list of British non-theat- 
rical films available to distributors in 
the United States through Interna- 
tional Film Center, British Section, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
(FILM NEWS, February). — 

Titles and descriptions of the new 
films are as follows: 

Furnaces of Industry (1 reel: 10 
min.). The importance of steel in 
Britain’s armament industries, show- 
ing certain technical processes, the 
testing of strains, “graining,” and the 
uses of tungsten, chrome, and nickel 
in steel forging. (Dir.: Cecil Musk, 
for Merton Park.) 

Her Father’s Daughter (1 reel: 9 
min.). Explains how women can re- 
place men in factories, as skilled 
workers; a dramatic sketch in which 
an old-fashioned factory manager is 
convinced by his own daughter that 
women can be trained quickly to 
master key operations. (Dir.: Des- 
mond Dickinson.) 

Owner Comes Aboard (1 reel: 6 
min.). A typical taxpayer takes a day 
off to go aboard a warship, where he 
learns how the Government has spent 
his money; he examines torpedoes 
($10,000 each), depth charges 
($1,000) and finally sees a single 
shell ($4) used to bring down an 
enemy raider. (Prod.: Ivan Scott, for 
Spectator. Dir.: Alex Bryce.) 

Transfer of Skill (1 reel: 10 min.). 
Shows how skilled craftsmen — jew- 
eller, watchmaker, model engineer 
and fisherman — have adapted their 
talents to special wartime needs. 
(Prod.: Arthur Elton, for Shell. Dir.: 
Geoffrey Bell.) 

Wartime Factory (1 reel: 10 min.). 
Organization of work and leisure in 
a wartime aircraft factory working 
on a 24-hour basis. Deals with black- 
out, ventilation, air raid precautions, 
factory defences, handling casualties, 
as well as social amenities and ways 
of preventing overstrain from long 
hours and emergency conditions. 
(Prod.: Arthur Elton, for Strand. 
Dir.: Edgar Anstey.) 

The above group is classified as 
“Men and Armaments.” A second 
group, called “Life in Wartime Bri- 
tain,” is composed of the following: 


IN U.S. 


Air Communique (1 reel: 6 min.). 
How the R.A.F. calculates and re- 
checks the figures of enemy planes 
brought down; tracing the procedure 
from the pilots landing and reporting 
to the Intelligence Officer, through 
Fighter Command, Air Ministry, Min- 
istry of Information, to the world’s 
press and radio. (Prod.: Ralph El- 
ton, for G.P.O.) 

Goofer Trouble (1 reel: 7 min.). 
A plea to the public in Britain not 
to stare into the sky during aerial 
“dogfights,” thereby risking shrapnel 
and machine gunning; told by pilots 
who explain how such people can 
hinder their work. (Dir.: Maurice 
Elvey.) 

Health In War (1 reel: 10 min.). 
The effect of war in Britain on 
Health Services, showing how new 
problems — evacuation of children, 
mothers and invalids, air attacks, and 
blood transfusion — are solved; with 
a detailed explanation of London’s 
emergency hospital system, arranged 
in zones to deal with any emergency. 
Prod.: G.P.O. Dir.: Patrick Jackson.) 

Neighbours Under Fire (1 reel: 7 
min.). Actual scenes in London’s 
dockland district the morning after 
a heavy raid, showing how the Volun- 
tary Services look after the homeless, 
and how the spirit of the people rises 
above adversity. (Dir.: Ralph Bond, 
for Strand.) 

They Also Serve (1 reel: 9 min.). 
A simple account in dramatic form 
of the daily life of a middle class 
housewife in wartime, told by one of 
them and dedicated to the women of 
Britain. (Prod.: Ruby Grierson, for 
Realist.) 

Tomorrow Is Theirs (1 reel: 9 
min.). Education for children of high 
school age in wartime Britain, show- 
ing how schools in towns carry on, 
and how after evacuation to the 
country new conditions affect the 
curriculum; illustrates air raid shel- 
ters for schools in use. (Prod.: 
Arthur Elton, for Strand. Dir.: 
James Carr.) 

Among distributors now handling 
selections of British films are Bell 
and Howell Company (1801 Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago), College Film 
Center (59 E. Van Buren St., Chica- 
go), Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (35 W. 
45th St., N.Y.C.), and Non-Theatrical 
Pictures Corp. (165 W. 46th St., 
New York City). 


MISCELLANY 


MUSIC for Robert Flaherty’s The 
Land (Department of Agriculture) 
will be recorded by the N.Y.A. 
orchestra on the 23rd of April. Re- 
lease date is now set for mid-May. 


THE NEW HOUSING film produced 
by Pathe in Technicolor for the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, is spon- 
sored by Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
The film tells the F.H.A. story: a 
young couple want to own a home; 
they discover the F.H.A. plan and 
the house goes up. Its one reel ver- 
sion will get wide theatrical distribu- 
tion. A second version in two reels 
will later be distributed non-theatri- 
cally. 


JOHN OBOLD of the Mechanical 
and Script Department of Springer 
Pictures, Inc. (551 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C.), has gone to the University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, to 
prepare a series of teaching films on 
aerial navigation. 


THE HENRY STREET film, Day 
After Day (13 min.), is now being 
distributed in 16mm by its producers, 
Dial Films (67 W. 46th St., N.Y.C.). 
Rental is $3 per screening, plus 
transportation, a substantial part of 
which reverts to the Henry Street 
Settlement. Subject of the film is the 
Settlement’s Visiting Nurse Service. _ 


ANOTHER NEWSLETTER was wel- 
comed recently in the film field with 
the issue of Vol. I, No. 1 of NEws 
NoTEs on Film Releases and Film 
Facts, published by the Division of 
Visual Experiment, Harmon Founda- 
tion, Inc. (140 Nassau St., N.Y.C.). 


DE VRY CORPORATION (1111 Ar- 
mitage Ave., Chicago) announces for 
rental The Story of Our Flag (16mm 
sound), portraying “the development 
of the United States and with it ‘Old 
Glory,’ a patriotic film to impress the 
glory and freedom of the United 
States upon the minds of students 
and other folks as well.” 


GODFREY ELLIOTT Director of Au- 
dio-Visual Aids Service, Mercer County 
Schools, Princeton, W. Va., has com- 
bined a large amount of valuable in- 
formation about problems of organiz- 
ing a cooperative school film library 
in “The County Film Library,” mime- 
ographed copies of which are available 
for 50 cents from the publisher, Harry 
L. Barr, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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HANDICRAFTS AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Among a large offering of new films 
at the Bell & Howell Filmosound Li- 
brary (1801 Larchmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, and branches) are two new 
series, one dealing with handicrafts, 
the other with English Literature, 
and several additions to the estab- 
lished Lecture Film series. 

The first two films in the handicraft 
series are single reel silent pictures, 
Simple Wood Turning and Linoleum 
Block Printing. The former was pro- 
duced in a junior high school in 
Texas, the latter in a boys’ industrial 
school in Ohio. 

The first three films in the English 
Literature series, imported from Eng- 
land, are titled: Elegy In A Country 
Churchyard (Gray), Land of Lyon- 
esse (Tennyson), and Wordsworth 
and the Lakes. The Gray picture is in 
two reels; the others, both single 
reels, run 13 minutes each. Other films 
brought to the United States from 
England by Bell & Howell include: 
Over Hill and Dale (Shepherd’s 
“Spring in the Cheviot Hills”), 
County of the White Rose, Old Sus- 
sex, Around Snowdonia, and Western 


Highland. From Australia the Li- 
brary has received Nation Builders, 
presenting the history of Australia in 
two reels. The Library is also dis- 
tributing a selection of British war 
documentaries. 

In the Lecture-Film series, Richard 
Finnie, Canadian explorer, offers a 
new single reeler, Feudal Anticosti, 
dealing with a little-known private 
fief, the great island in the St. Law- 
rence below Quebec. Ruroy Sibley, 
astronomy lecturer, offers two single- 
reelers cut from his seven-reel Seeing 
the Universe Through the World's 
Great Telescopes. Titles are Sun and 
Moon, and Planets, Asteroids, Com- 
ets. Others in the series are Russell 
Wright on Germany, Carveth Wells 
on Australia, Commander Donald B. 
MacMillan, Naturalist Arthur Pills- 
bury and Explorer John T. Jennings. 

Bell & Howell will soon publish a 
special catalog supplement featuring 
their films on the evolution, function- 
ing and defense of democracy, and a 
new color series, entitled “Our Color- 
ful World,” containing geographical 
and natural science subjects. 


YMCA RELEASES 


Latest releases of the Y.M.C.A. Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau (347 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C.) include eight two-reel 
Technicolor sound films produced by 
Warner Bros. on subjects of American 
history. The films are: Declaration of 
Independence, Bill of Rights, Give 
Me Liberty, -The Man Without a 
Country, The Monroe Doctrine, Old 
Hickory, The Song of a Nation (The 
Star Spangled Banner), and Sons of 
Liberty (Haym Salomon, financier of 
the Revolution). Distribution of these 
films is confined to educational insti- 
tutions only. 

In another series of films on Gov- 
ernment and Economics, Y.M.C.A. 
has four one-reel subjects released by 
Teaching Film Custodians: Library 
of Congress, U. S. Treasury, Inside the 
Capitol, and Inside the Federal Bu- 


reau of Investigation. 


ARMY (Continued) 


on studying the instructional materi- 
al. The general technique, however, 
is up-to-date, employing frequent 
changes of camera angle, fast and slow 
action, and a large proportion of ani- 
mation, amounting to about 15% of 
the total footage. Since 1933, by an 
arrangement with the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, a 
Signal Corps officer has been assigned 
each year to observation duty in the 
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Hollywood studios and this has un- 
doubtedly helped in creating high 
production standards for training 
films. 

The nature of training film subjects 
varies widely, ranging from basic 
films, such as the one on military cus- 
toms and courtesy for all recruits, to 
rather theoretical discussions of strat- 
egy and tactics, used for training of 
officers. Treatments of an important 
topic may extend to six or eight reels, 
but these are separated into units of 


instruction so that the showing of © 


films can coincide with demonstration 
or field training. On the subject of 
first aid, for instance, there are nine 
reels: two on bleeding, two on broken 
bones, two on the removal of the in- 
jured, and three on miscellaneous ac- 
cidents and injuries such as ear and 
eye wounds, burns and shock. In pro- 
duction at present is a series on the 
handling of small units of men, in- 
cluding instruction on compass and 
map reading, range estimation for 
rifle fire, aircraft and tank lookouts 
and means for taking cover and ad- 
vancing without exposure to enemy 
fire. Not more than two reels are 
shown at a single session, since this 
represents the maximum amount of 
highly factual material that the aver- 
age man can retain, but each reel is 
shown at least twice, sometimes more 
often, during the course of training. 
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COMMENT 


“It (FILM NEWS) is a stimulating 
source, one that we cannot be with- 
out.” 

Warren Scott, Head 
Department of Cinema, and 
Director, Cinema Workshop, 
University of Southern Cali- 

fornia, 
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PROPAGANDA (Continued) 
been in the minds of the Americans 
most sincerely and disinterestedly con- 
cerned with the problem, but beyond 
a realization that the main channels 
would be cultural, this writer has 
seen no policy nor program that 
would be practicable and truitful. 
Experimentation in this field has 
tended to fall into a highly official 
pattern, whose results are necessarily 
sterile in view of the conditions above 
outlined; and, also, into a groping 
imitation of totalitarian propaganda 
methods. Suggestions such as movies 
“describing American life,” presum- 
ably to impress Latin-Americans, have 
been put forth. But such spectacles 
would be looked at either with indif- 
ference, or with amusement, as merely 
“American curios.” In the context of 
Latin-American life, they are mean- 
ingless. So it is obvious that the points 
of departure—that is, the highly of- 
ficial, and second, the “propagand- 
istic,” are wrong. We are not a totali- 
tarian country, we are not equipped, 
nor experienced, nor interested, in 
the same kind of political and social 
international activity as the totalitari- 
ans. We should therefore leave the 
propaganda to the axis, and instead 
produce the stronger counter-effort by 
an entirely different approach, derived 
from what we really are, and based 
on who and what the publics are to 
whom we wish to direct ourselves. 


Latin-Americans fear and resent us. 
They think we want only to take their 
resources and property and labor 
from them. They think we want to 
squeeze those peoples, leaving eco- 
nomic and social wreckage behind us. 
Very well, let us instead make our- 
selves really useful to them. Let us 
help them get at the information and 
techniques that will mean something 
to them, that will help them. Let us 
consider their interests, their needs, 
their tastes. Let us always keep in 
mind whom we are talking to, and 
really apply the good neighbor idea. 

Specifically, for example: the great 
majority of the population in most 
Latin-American countries is peasant. 
Their governments have not had the 
resources, nor in many cases the in- 
terest, through which to provide basic- 
ally needed information — agricultur- 
al help, public health knowledge, even 
in the simplest terms. Infant mortality, 
for example, is appallingly high, espe- 
cially in the countries which are our 
nearest neighbors. The mothers would 
welcome, with the warmest apprecia- 
tion, movies and printed material of 
the kind we have so plentifully for 
public health purposes, edited and 
angled, of course, with the conditions 


of their lives in mind. The farmers 
have little access to the kind of infor- 
mation our Departments of Agricul- 
ture and of Labor supply. What occa- 
sionally trickles through, by way of 
interested individuals, is treasured 
avidly. This writer is always receiving 
letters asking for such material. Why 
not provide it, in pictorial form, in 
quantity, systematically? And through 
the simplest, widest distribution chan- 
nels — local movie houses, farmers’ or- 
ganizations, etc.? This kind of material 
would make a far deeper impression 
than any kind of propaganda. It would 
be genuinely helpful, and would estab- 
lish the feeling that possibly the grin- 
gos have more good will, and more 
ways of helping, and willingness to 
help, than the totalitarians. 

These are merely specific examples 
illustrating the kind of approach that 
would build inter-American friend- 
ship, on a non-official, and non-totali- 
tarian, basis. There is one thing more 
we ought to consider. Mostly relations 
between North and Latin-America 
have been one-way, from us to them, 
and our tone has been dominantly 
patronizing. Why not take the hier- 
archical character out of it by helping 
to circulate material from country to 
country? Documentary movies de- 
scribing each to the other, of people 
and events and things would, keeping 
in mind the public, be of interest to 
them and to us. Why not also invite 
Latin-American writers and artists to 
participate in the assembling and 
making of such material? 

In each country, there are certain 
things that would be moving and ex- 
citing to the others. For example, Mex- 
ico has for a good many years been 
building up a system of co-operatives, 
which in some cases have helped to 
alleviate extremely difficult economic 
and social conditions. There are units 
where the way of making a living, the 
way of raising public health (always 
an acute, daily, personal problem 
which it is hard for us to grasp, who 
take “Uncle Sam, M.D.,” for granted) 
and ways of providing "education, are 
attacked at once. Latin-American stu- 
dents have been going into Mexico for 
some time to look at such develop- 
ments. The Mexican government is 
proud and hopeful of them. Why not, 
then, a documentary film, or films of 
how life is lived there, showing in 
what ways this method of organization 
has changed life and helped to solve 
old problems? 

In our program for cultural inter- 
change with Latin-America, in which 
movies must play a primary part, again 
because of conditions there, let us dis- 
card amateur machiavellianisms and 
self-consciousness, and be ourselves. 
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REF. STACK 5 


“One-Tenth Our 


A DOCUMENTARY FILM 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


The first film giving an authentic picture 
of the education of Negro children in the 
rural South —It shows dramatically the 
good as well as the bad — What has been 
done and what still remains to be done if 
America is to give all its citizens an equal 
opportunity — One Tenth of Our Nation 
tells a moving story of the struggle for 
education from one-room shacks in the 
cotton fields to the high schools where a 
trade is learned, and the colleges, Atlanta 
University, Fisk and Tuskegee, and Me- 
harry, the medical school at Nashville. 


One Tenth of Our Nation is a new and 
great achievement in documentary film 
making — It was shot on a 2,000-mile loca- 
tion trip through Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Georgia — Roy Harris, famed 
American composer, created for this film 
an original musical score of great beauty 
— This deeply interesting social document, 
presenting a statement of an important 


contemporary problem and an instructive 


record of the life of a great American 
region, is now offered as a 16mm release 
for non-theatrical use. 


One Tenth of Our Nation was produced by Film Associates, Inc., for the 
American Film Center. Funds for the film were provided by a grant of the 


General Education Board. 


For full details write to 
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59 East Van Buren Street 
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